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made up of an ideal as well as a real actually known
personality. And this result of spontaneous imagina-
tion must be taken to include the ideals entertained
by others who are likely to have influenced us by their
beliefs.1

Enough has probably been said to show how im-
mensely improbable it is that our permanent cognition
of so complex an object as a particular human being
should be at all .an accurate representation of the
reality, how much of the erroneous is certain to get
mixed up with the true. And this being so, we may
say that our apparently simple direct cognition of a
given person, our assurance of what he is and will
continue to be, is to some extent illusory.

Illusion of Self-Esteem.

Let us now pass to another case of compound
representation, where the illusory element is still more
striking. I refer to the idea of self which each of
us habitually carries about with him. Every man's
opinion of himself, as a whole, is a very complex
mental product, in which facts known by intro-
spection no doubt play a part, but probably only a
very subordinate part. It is obvious, from what has
been said about the structure of our habitual repre-
sentations of other individuals, that our ordinary
representation of ourselves will be tinged with that
mass of error which we have found to be connected

1 To mate this rough analysis more complete, I ought, perhaps, to
include the effect of all the errors of introspection, memory, and spon-
taneous belief, into which the person himself falls, in so far as they
communicate themselves to others.